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counter to the Anglo-American pattern, drift- 
ing away from the free-market policies of its 
postwar economic "miracle.") 

The New Right embraced both tradition- 
alist conservatives and classical liberals. The au- 
thor, a professor of politics at the University of 
Birmingham who is acutely conscious of the 
"British disease" of "low growth, high public 
spending and excessive union power," believes 
that the liberals offered the more erTective 
prescriptions for those ills. The economic doc- 
trines of such free-market advocates as Friedrich 
von Hayek and Milton Friedman possessed an 
applicable intellectual force that traditionalists 
could not match, he points out, while tradi- 
tionalist followers of Harold Macmillan and Ed- 
ward Heath were fatally compromised by com- 
plicity with the "consensus." 

American conservatism is notoriously 
difficult to fit into European categories, but Bar- 
ry avoids the worst confusions. He understands 
that the American "conservative" is apt to be 
the European "liberal" and shifts terminologi- 
cal gears accordingly. He gives due weight to 
the greater importance of trade unionism in 
Britain, and to that of race in the United States. 
Surprisingly, however, he neglects the differences 
in class attitudes between the two countries; 
Samuel Gompers's description of American la- 
bor as job-conscious, rather than class-conscious, 
could hardly have been applied to British work- 
ers. That continues to make a political 
difference. 

Assiduously sniffing the winds of classical 
liberalism from Chicago and Austria, Barry does 
not really attempt a rounded picture of the 
American "New Right." Although impressed 
by America's populär religiosity, he does not 
deal so seriously with that component of right- 
wing politics as to qualify his contention that 
modern conservatism rests on secular assump- 
tions. The anticommunist roots of the postwar 
conservative movement receive little attention; 
nor does Barry go beyond passing references to 
the moral issues that have absorbed the Right 
in recent years. On the other hand, he perceives 
clearly the continuing importance of the idea 
of constitutionalism in American political 
life — even while despairing of the federal Con- 
stitution as much more effective a check on 
statism than its "unwritten" British counterpart. 

The New Right is primarily intellectual, rath- 



er than political, history. It succeeds most fully 
in presenting the arguments for free-market 
liberalism as they have developed since World 
War II. Barry contributes no startling insights 
to our understanding of the New Right. How- 
ever, he provides a concise, informed analysis 
that, despite its decided stance, is more judi- 
cious than polemical. His comparative method 
brings recent political discourse in the western 
democracies into clearer perspective. 

Michael D. Clark 

University of New Orleans 

The Sound of Leadership: Presidential Com- 
munication in the Modern Age. By Roderick 
P. Hart. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987. xxiii + 277 pp. Cloth, $39-95; paper, 
$14.95.) 

Several years ago communication scholar Roder- 
ick P Hart published Verbal Style and the Pres- 
idency (1984), a massive, computer-based, mi- 
croscopic content analysis of the language of 
modern presidential public address. In this com- 
panion volume covering the eight presidents 
from Harry S. Truman to Ronald Reagan, Hart 
focuses on what he calls "macrorhetorical" 
trends, examining "who said what to whom, 
when, and where," in order to explain why. Ac- 
knowledging that his emphasis on public dis- 
course may appear radical in an age more in- 
clined to investigate the private side of presidential 
life, Hart nonetheless argues that "some of the 
most interesting things about the presidency 
are hidden where people are least likely to look 
for them — in the open." 

In this careful study of public communica- 
tion, Hart's central argument is that presiden- 
tial speech has replaced presidential action. Mar- 
shaling a multitude of graphs, tables, maps, 
and statistics, he points to the veritable explo- 
sion of public address: presidents are speaking 
more often, to more audiences, in more places, 
and with less effect than ever before. "The pres- 
idency is now a verbal, media-driven institu- 
tion demanding speech in exchange for Pub- 
licity," argues Hart, so it is small wonder that 
"presidents now speak as if they were sun- 
streaked film stars being interviewed for Peo- 
ple magazine." 

Hart identifies dire consequences from such 
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excessive public communication. In his view, 
modern presidents talk so much that they can- 
not sufficiently contemplate the issues that they 
are talking about, nor do they act on those is- 
sues since they figure that talking about them 
is sufficient. Moreover, press and public increas- 
ingly define "leadership" as "dramatic Perfor- 
mance," epitomized in the Reagan presidency. 

In presenting his case, Hart employs a mas- 
sive amount of data drawn from his decade- 
long study of presidential rhetoric. Occasional- 
ly the statistics overwhelm the arguments, but 
the text is enlivened with a myriad of fascinat- 
ing examples, such as Richard M. Nixon's in- 
gratiating attempts to adapt to regional au- 
diences. 

More troublesome is the slippage of terms 
in the book: We are told that Speeches are acts, 
and yet that they have replaced 'acts. With no 
clear distinction between the two, and no com- 
parable set of comprehensive measures for non- 
speech action, Hart's argument is blunted. In 
addition, although Hart initially stressed the 
value of public communication, in this volume 
he rejects its value for constituting the relation- 
ship between the president and the public. 

For some readers, Hart's jaunty, vivid writ- 
ing style may get in the way, with its hyperbole 
(for example, saying hello to someone "disguises 
a wanton imposition on the life of another hu- 
man being") and its forced analogies (for 
example, Nixon's relationship with the American 
people parallels a troubled marriage needing 
thehelpofacounselor). Certainly, however, this 
is a provocative presentation that will spark dis- 
cussion, and the book's voluminous data can 
also be put to alternate uses. 

Kathleen J. Turner 
Tulane University 

The New American State: Bureaucracies and 
Policies since World War IL Ed. by Louis Galam- 
bos. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1987. y'ü + 227 pp. Cloth, $27.50; paper, 
1.95.) 



It is wholly appropriate that Louis Galambos, 
who taught a generation of students the im- 
portance of organizations in shaping Ameri- 
can social, economic, intellectual, and politi- 
cal history, should publish this collection of 



essays with a university press distinguished for 
its institutional and comparative studies. "While 
social scientists today are concentrating largely 
on developments in the 1980s, professional 
historians have just begun to inch into the post- 
war years. The main focus of attention in his- 
torical scholarship is still the period before 1945; 
those historians working on the 1950s and 1960s 
can hardly help but be aware that they are in 
a precarious position on the leading edge of 
their discipline." The New American State offers 
a glimpse of work bound to influence future 
scholarship. 

Following Galambos's felicitious introduc- 
tion are four essays. Samuel P. Hays's piece on 
the politics of environmental administration 
draws from his recent monograph, Beauty, 
Health, and Permanence (1981). Carolyn Weav- 
er Updates her book The Crisis in Social Securi- 
ty (1982). Charles E. Neu offers a disturbing 
account of the rise of the national security 
bureaucracy. Heywood Fleisig discusses the role 
(and nonrole) of the federal bureaucracy in de- 
termining monetary and fiscal policy. Two po- 
litical scientists, Matthew A. Crenson and Fran- 
cis E. Rourke, then wrap up the volume with 
a historical overview fraught with hypotheses 
worth testing by others in different case studies. 

This sampler might have been more varied. 
Since private institutions are as important in 
the new American bureaucratic world as feder- 
al agencies and State offices, I am surprised that 
there was no essay on a foundation, think tank, 
or lobbying group. Given the importance of 
technology and science in postwar America, a 
piece on the Space program or on one of the 
national institutes of health would have been 
a valuable addition. A comparison between bu- 
reaucratic politics and organizational rationales 
in the United States and Japan, Canada, or some 
country in Europe or Latin America might have 
been instructive. The citations are less useful 
than they might have been: major works pub- 
lished since 1985 — such as Theda Skocpol's 
work— are conspicuous by their absence. 

That said, The New American State is worth 
reading. Not only does it show rieh lodes of 
post-World War II data for historians to mine 
but it also demonstrates how studying the 
"State" itself can be produetive. Focusing on 
bureaucracies and policies is an effective way 
to draw on current directions in intellectual and 



